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first the views of what Williams spoke of as the "Bisley
and Fairford School," which, though sympathising and
co-operating with the movement, was never quite easy
about it, and was not sparing of its criticism on the
stir and agitation of the Tracts.

Isaac Williams threw himself heartily into the
early stages of the movement; in his poetry into its
imaginative and poetical side, and also into its practical
and self-denying side. But he would have been quite
content with its silent working, and its apparent want
of visible success. He would have been quite content
with preaching simple homely sermons on the obvious
but hard duties of daily life, and not seeing much
come of them ; with finding a slow abatement of the
self-indulgent habits of university life, with keeping
Fridays, with less wine in common room. The Bisley
maxims bade men to be very stiff and uncompromising
in their witness and in their duties, but to make no
show and expect no recognition or immediate fruit,
and to be silent under misconstruction. But his
was not a mind which realised great possibilities of
change in the inherited ways of the English Church.
The spirit of change, so keenly discerned by Newman,
as being both certain and capable of being turned to
good account as well as bad, to him was unintelligible
or bad. More reality, more severity and consistency,
deeper habits of self-discipline on the accepted lines
of English Church orthodoxy, would have satisfied
him as the aim of the movement, as it undoubtedly
was a large part of its aim; though with Froude and